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Announcer: 

Tonight’s Town Meeting comes 
from Chicago, where we are the 
guests of the Anshe Emet Forum 
pow in its 23d season serving the 
i north side of Chicago. The Anshe 
] Emet Synagogue, one of the largest 
2and most influential congregations 
iin the country, conducts a compre- 
hensive program of religious, edu- 
cational, and social activities for 
children, young people, and adults. 
Its objective has been a _ well- 
i informed American Jewish laity. 
Its spiritual leader is Dr. Solomon 
(Goldman, distinguished scholar, 
author and orator. Through the 
years, the Anshe Emet Forum has 
‘brought to its platform eminent 
personalities in the field of inter- 
‘national affairs, economics, politics, 
‘science, music, and literature. 

This season, for the first time, 
the forum sessions are being con- 
iducted at Sheridan Auditorium, 
‘formerly a movie theater which 
ithe congregation recently purchased 
and remodeled into a_ beautiful, 
modern, and spacious auditorium, 
\seating 2,700 persons. Mr. Wil- 
lliam A. Nudelman has been the 
irector of the Forum for the past 
19 years. Now to preside as 
oderator for tonight’s discussion, 
ere is Dr. Orville Hitchcock, 


r. Hitchcock: 

Good evening, friends. Our 
fogram tonight comes to you 
ticom the Sheridan Auditorium in 
hicago, Illinois, where we are 
he guests of the Anshe Emet 
Patum. In his State of the Union 
‘dress to Congress yesterday, 
President Eisenhower stressed the 
déselopment of what he called a 
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new positive foreign policy. He 
said that this policy must be 
designed to foster the advent of 
practical unity in Western Europe. 
Noting that much has been ac- 
complished toward this goal al- 
ready, he stated, “The problem of 
security demands closer co-opera- 
tion among the nations of Europe 
than has been known to date,” and, 
he added, “The needed unity mani- 
festly cannot be manufactured from 
without; it can only be created from 
within.” 

It is this timely and important 
question of maintaining unity 
among the nations of Western 
Europe that we are considering this 
evening: Can We Hold the West- 
ern Powers Together? At this 
very moment John Foster Dulles, 
our new Secretary of State, is in 
France working on the problems 
that we are discussing here to- 
night. To lead our discussion we 
are fortunate to have with us two 
well-known Congressmen, Repub- 
lican Jacob Javits of New York 
and Republican John Vorys of 
Ohio. Representative Javits has 
been in Congress since 1946, Rep- 
resentative Vorys since 1938. Both 
are members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Let’s ask Con- 
gressman Javits first how he would 
answer tonight’s question. 


Congressman Javits: 

Dr. Hitchcock, no one advocates 
that we, that is the United States, 
must hold the Western Powers 
together at whatever cost and 
whether they wish to be held to- 
gether or not. But neither is the 
contrary true, that the Western 
Powers alone can hold themselves 
together. As I see our policy, it 
rather means that we and _ the 


Western Powers are one Atlantic 
community and that we are pre- 
pared, or should be, to do our full 
share considering our strength, our 
resources, and our geographical 
position to bring this about. 

The Western Europeans have a 
great tradition of freedom. In 
fact, the principles of the Bill of 
Rights, of free elections, of equal 
justice, and the free expression 
in our modern terms were develop- 
ed there, though they have roots 
in the Judaeo-Christian theology 
in an ancient civilization. I feel 
that the people of Europe want as 
much as we to be free, to preserve 
human dignity and a regard for 
the individual as the paramount 
consideration of the state—the di- 
rect antithesis of a monolithic state 
and its ideal of a slave man. But 
Europe labors under enormous 
practical difficulties, economic, so- 
cial, and geographic, as well as 
under a heritage of a thousand 
years of suspicion and fear, preju- 
dice and differences among the 
nations there. And why not? 

In the minds of many still liy- 
ing Europe has been three times 
ravaged by war, and France, still 
the great center of free Europe, 
three times ravaged by German ag- 
gression, No, we cannot hold the 
Western Powers together, but we 
can play such a great role in their 
strength and their security that 
they can be held together. That 
they shall be held together is, I 
believe, vital to the future of free- 
dom and to American security. 
First, with a spiritual content of 
the backing of freedom by 200 
million literate and modern minded 
Europeans in a spiritual strength 
which we would have to do with- 
out, and a very important thing 
we would have to do without, 
and face alone the 800 million 


slaves now in practical effect be-| 
hind the iron curtain. 


Nor do we dare to risk the 
union of Soviet and satellite fanat- 
ical manpower with the industri 
resources of Europe. Let us not for- 
get that adding these resources to? 
those of the Soviet Union they 
can match us almost ton for to 
in steel, almost unit for unit in” 
electric power, transport, and th 
other forms of industrial produc- 
tion which are the sinews of mil- 
itary strength. What we have to 
ask ourselves is, have we most 
effectively co-ordinated our indus- 
trial might, our armed strength, 
our trade position, our educational, 
spiritual, and cultural interests 
with those of our firmest and surest 
allies in Western Europe? 


Only then can we _ properly 
qualify under President Eisen- 
hower'’s definition just made yester- 
day, that, and I quote, ‘Mutual 
security means effective mutual co- 
operation.” Western Europe, ‘with 
its ingrained fears and jealousies 
and its holding back at critical’ 
moments, certainly leaves much to 
be desired. Even our staunch ally, 
Great Britain, holding aloof from 
great measures of Western Eu- 
ropean integration like Schuman 
Plan for coal and steel and the Eu- 
ropean defense community, leaves 
much to be desired. But have we, 
with our trade exclusiveness and 
our immigration barrier, put our- 
selves in a position to say that! 
we've afforded a full measure of | 
effective mutual co-operation ? 

Dollars alone are not the an-| 
swer, necessary as they are. And! 
I'll say that in respect to dollars 
we have on the whole been munif-. 
icent with Western Europe. Also 
we've added air and naval forces 
as well as commitments under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion to defend Europe. The call 


f now is to add yet further in trade 
t policy, cultural, and educational 
} interchange and the development 
of the underdeveloped areas which 
jare the logical markets to replace 
\\ Western Europe’s previous trad- 
j\ing areas with Eastern Europe. 
It’s not fair to say that we can 
fhhold Western Europe together if 
}it will not hold itself together. 
fBut it is fair to say that we are 
}far from the point where we can 
jisay that we’ve done everything we 
fcan to enable Western Europe and 
ourselves to hold together in this 
struggle for the world’s soul and 
ithe world’s freedom. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
bgressman Javits. Now let’s turn 
(to Congressman Vorys for his an- 
\swer to our question, Can We 
‘Hold the Western Powers To- 
bgether ? 


Congressman Vorys: 

Dr. Hitchcock and Congressman 
HJavits, friends of the Anshe Emet 
‘Forum, and America’s Town Meet- 
ling, my answer to the question, 
an We Hold the Western Powers 
‘Together? is that we, the United 
PStates, cannot hold the Western 
owers together. They will have 
(to pull themselves together for 
their own salvation in war or 
For years I have hoped 
that outside influences, such as the 
pressure of the threat of disaster 
ifrom Russia and the pressure of 
the promise of aid from the United 
\States, would be sufficient to force 
‘European unity. I now believe 
that these are insufficient to get the 
‘estern Powers together. Euro- 
ean unity must be an inside job 
por. it won’t happen. 

President Eisenhower said 
the needed unity of 
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I think we have made a mistake in 
our foreign policy for the past few 
years, which is reflected somewhat 
in the last statement made by my 
good friend, Mr. Javits. The de- 
fense of Western Europe is impor- 
tant to us, quite important, but it 
is not vital, I think we can help 
Europe to get itself together if 
we make them understand this. 


We made a mistake in letting 
Europe believe as ex-President Tru- 
man said only a few years ago— 
here’s what he said, “The defense 
of Europe is the basis for the de- 
fense of the whole free world, 
ourselves included.” Now I think 
that is not true. The defense of 
Europe is helpful and important 
to us, but not vital. There isn’t 
a person in this audience, there 
shouldn’t be a person in Europe, 
that thinks that if Europe were 
overrun tomorrow by communism 
that we would then surrender be- 
cause we had been struck a vital, 
mortal blow. That distinction be- 
tween something that’s important 
and something that is vital must be 
made. 

If we let Europe think that 
their defense is vital to us then 
they'd do as they have done too 
much in the past four or five years. 
They would say, go ahead and 
defend us and we'll help you from 
time to time, but if we make it 
clear that their defense is impor- 
tant, but not vital to us, it may be 
that seeing that simple fact of 
international life will help to get 
them together. As Secretary Dulles 
said a week ago tonight, if, in 
particular, France, Germany, and 
England should go their separate 
ways then certainly it would be 
necessary to give a little rethink- 
ing to America’s own foreign policy 
in relation to Western Europe. 


We ought to make it perfectly 
clear that we will fulfill our treaty 


obligations but that the defense 
of a divided Europe is an impos- 
sible task for us and is not vital 
to our security. President Eisen- 
hower said in carefully chosen 
words just that, it seems to me, 
yesterday. What I call gradualism 
in Europe is as dangerous to them 
and to us as neutralism. What 
do I mean by gradualism? Why, 
they say we've got to do this, we 
know we must unite some sweet 
day, but we've got to take it 
gradually. Now I understand that 
when Alcoholics Anonymous start 
with a patient they tell him, if 
your idea is that you’re going to 
go on the wagon by taking one 
less drink a year, that won’t work. 
You’ve got to make a decision now. 

But here’s what we've been do- 
ing in the past two years. We've 
attempted to do this gradually, both 
by territory and by functions, and 
this has resulted in over-organiza- 
tion and confusion and a failure to 
achieve the unity that is needed. 
As President Eisenhower said yes- 
terday, the problem of security 
demands closer co-operation among 
the nations of Europe than has 
been known to date. Here’s what we 
have: OEEC—18 members; NATO 
—North Atlantic Treaty—14 mem- 
bers; EDC, that’s European Defense 
Community—6 members; EPU (I 
don’t know whether you know of 
all these) European Payments 
Union—6 members; Council of 
Europe—15 members. 

Divided up in different sections 
geographically and by functions 
as to economic, political, and mil- 
itary purposes, the result is then 
that we have not had the unity 
that, as General Eisenhower says, 
must be had for Europe. What 
is desperately needed in Europe is 
a revolutionary pooling of sov- 
ereignty such as our own states 
made in 1787. We must also 


make it perfectly clear that Euro- 
pean unity cannot depend upon 
permanent economic aid from the 
United States. The basis must. 
be mutual effort and security on 
the military side; and trade, not 
aid, on the economic side. Eu- 
rope must face these facts and unite 
because we cannot hold the West- 
ern Powers together. (Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Vorys. Now I wonder 
if you gentlemen will join me 
around the microphone here so 
that we can have a little more 
discussion of the points that you’ve 
raised. I hope someone very soon 
will explain these alphabetical 
agencies that we now have on an 
international scale. We haven’t 
heard from you for awhile, Con- | 
gressman Javits. I wonder if you 
wouldn’t have some comment on 
what Representative _Vorys had 
to say. 


Congressman Javits: Yes, I have, 
and incidentally in connection with © 
explaining these alphabetical agen- 
cies, perhaps I can explain half 
and my good friend, Mr. Vorys, | 
the other. NATO, of course, is the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- | 
tion with 14 members, and OEEC, 
with 18 members, is the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation, sort of the Europeans’ 
own way of dealing with their. 
economic problems arising out of 
American economic aid. 

Now my comment on my good 
friend, and I might say to our 
friends here, and to the listening 
audience, that Mr. Vorys is by all 
odds the most influential Repub- 
lican in the House of Representa- 
tives on foreign policy. He’s too 
modest to agree with that, but I 
think it ought to be clear because 
what he says and thinks is very 
important. 


I believe that the main point is 


}this: It’s possible to agree with 
Feverything Mr. Vorys has said 
hand yet to disagree with his con- 
}clusion, because it’s a very deep 
hauestion of attitude, and attitude 
phere is very important. There’s 


}tepeans and saying, ‘Look, you’ve 
pgot to unify; you’ve got to per- 
}ferm or we'll walk out of this 
ithing.”” That’s exactly what the 
Europeans have been afraid of. 
at’s exactly what’s eating away 
iat their heart. That’s the real 
cancer in Europe in addition, of 
course, to so many other troubles 
bof their own with respect to their 
iews on us. 

My feeling is that we get fur- 
er and are likely to get more 
‘results if we don’t deal at arms 
length, but we say we’re in this 
ypot with you; we’ve got to make 
tit work and we’ve got to make it 
rwork together. There’s no such 
khing as withdrawal. We may not 
ive you as much aid now as you 
bgot last year, we may not give 
you any aid at all if you don’t 
Iideserve it on the basis of per- 
formance; but the attitude is not 
pone of withdrawal unless you 
perform, unless you toe the mark. 
it’s more husband and wife than 
fit is two contracting parties. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Congressman 
orys, do you want to come in 
and tell us about the other al- 
yphabetical agencies and then an- 


Py 


swer the point of view just 
expressed? 
Congressman Vorys: Well, yes, 


hope neither my importance nor 
wy modesty becomes an issue here 
Ithis evening, but as to these, we 
dete out the Schuman Plan which 
has six in it, and which is an 
atempt at a super- sovereignty and 
in a way a going concern at 
le present time. I mentioned Eu- 
reSean Payments Union, which was 


- 
KA 
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a scheme financed by (guess who?) 
the United States for the original 
amount, with the hope that it 
would help to clear away the trade 
and fiscal barriers that President 
Eisenhower criticized in his speech 
yesterday. I think we pretty well 
covered these various agencies. 


Dr. Hitchcock: What is the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community? 


Congressman Vorys: The EDC, 
the European Defense Community, 
is the six nations, Benelux (Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Luxemburg), 
Italy, Germany, and France, who 
were to get together and form a 


European Army. That was the 
mechanism, the device invented 
by Mr. Pleven, sold to General 


Eisenhower, sold to me I am sure, 
as a method by which Germany 
could be brought safely into the 
community of nations over there. 
We know what a shocking reversal 
that plan has had at the hands of 
both France and Germany recently. 
But just one word—I am sure my 
friend, Mr. Javits, will corroborate 
me on this—in our committee, our 
foreign affairs committee, of which 
we are both members, we have 
been, as it were, conducting a 
pilot operation toward aiding and 
encouraging European unity for 
four years, all throughout the 
Marshall Plan, starting first with 
urging economic co-operation. 
The next year we put in the 
word unification. The next year 
we put into the Marshall Plan 
as to our purpose clause further 
unification. Finally, we said politi- 
cal federation and economic uni- 
fication, showing that the popular, 
the rare, the more representative 
body of Congress has had that in 
mind increasingly over the years. 
We have always had the State 
Department a little behind us, 
and I think the Senate too. Now 
we have a secretary of state and 


a president who accept this view- 
point that we have attempted to 
write into law as a policy of the 
United States and a _ suggested 
policy for Europe. Now we hope 
that we will finally get some re- 
sults. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Javits, do 
you want to say something more? 


Congressman Javits: Well, I 
just would like to say to my 
friend, John Vorys, just these two 
points which I think are important. 
I’m all with him on the effort 
to get Europe to unify into a 
political community and will do 
everything humanly possible to do 
it. We differ as to the means, 
and I’ve described the means that 
I think are the best to attain that 
end. Now we have every reason 
to be encouraged, and I think it 
would be very unfair, and I don’t 
think anybody would want the 
people generally to feel that there 
has been no progress. 

The Schuman Plan for the pool- 
ing of Europe’s coal and steel re- 
sources, a monumental feat of 
integration in Europe, is actually 
in effect. I don’t agree that the 
European Defense Community is 
dead. Whether the European De- 
fense Community is dead or not 
will depend upon the genius of 
American diplomacy and the real 
internal feelings, which I think 
are very much in its favor, and 
our effort to help men deal with 
the problems which are in the way 
of consummating that European 
Defense Community. 

Let’s remember that Europe has 
been torn apart for a thousand 
years, has suffered and bled for 
a thousand years. We've worked 
four years at this effort of unifying 
Europe and there have been some 
tremendous results to show for 
those four years. I’m not for 
throwing the gage down right 


now; I think it’s much too critical 5 
a result, and we ought to keep: 
fighting for it. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thanks, Mr. 
Javits. Now I'd like to ask a 
question, gentlemen. Why is it: 
that this question comes up now? 
Why do we tonight talk about 
holding the Western Powers to- 
gether? What has been happening 
recently that makes this a ques- 
tion? I thought we were doing 
pretty well over in Europe. Now, 
apparently, there are some doubts 
and some things have been going. 
on. What is it that has been 
going on that makes us worry 
about this now? Would you, Sen- 
ator Vorys, like to say something? 


Congressman Vorys: I think 
the one thing that is so clear is | 
that the European Defense Com- 
munity, the proposed European 
Army, is not dead but very sick—_ 
stalled is the word that our Secre- 
tary of State used, a dreadfully 
disappointing thing. I followed | 
the development toward that and, 
in May when the first steps were 
taken, I thought it was a dramatic 
situation. I remember Secretary 
Acheson said to us, “There is in 
affairs of the world a time for 
decision, and it appears to be this 
year.” I agreed with him and 
the decision, shockingly enough, 
has seemed to become stalled on 
the ancient suspicions of Germany 
and France. 

We have had a government come 
in in France that has apparently 
gone back on this plan which was 
initiated by France. We, further- 
more, had a government come in 
in England, Mr. Churchill, who 
founded the Council of Europe, 
the hopeful political organization 
which has been going for about 
three years. I was present at 
Strasburg last year when the new 
Churchill Government announced 


that they were going to have 
nothing to do with being a part 
of the Council of Europe. It is 
these separatist movements by 
France, Germany, and England that 
make the situation so critical at 
the present time. 

I do not lose hope; I have hope 
for the future. I feel the neces- 
aity of European unity, but I feel 
that now is the time for us to 
make it clear to them that it is 
not vital to us. We should not 
attempt to force unity on them 
if they don’t want it; we can 
exist without it. And that’s the 
difference I think between the past 
administration and the present ad- 
ministration. It may be a slight 
difference, but we have an alterna- 
tive. It may not be a happy 
alternative. Europe holds no alter- 
| Mative, to continue to prosper in 
peace or to survive in war, except 
/to unite, and if they don’t see 
that, with our powers of persua- 
‘sion, with our aid, then we do 
face a desperate situation and they 
must be made to see it. They 
must be made to see that we 
don’t have to go down with them. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
_gressman. Now, Congressman 
| Javits, do you have a word? 


‘Congressman Javits: I think 
this question is important right 
now to us and to the Europeans 
because we do have a new admin- 
jistration. We do have a new 
president, a new secretary of state, 
we have a new majority in the 
Congress, and I think the Euro- 
feans are looking at us with a very 
wondering mind as to whether 
We're going to pursue the same 
policies we pursued before, or 
whether we're going to change 
them. I think we can make the 
pelicy infinitely more effective and 
IT -h4ope very much that the Repub- 
iitan administration, of which I 


) 


am a part, will do that, but I be- 
lieve in essence that the basic 
policy has got to be pursued as 
it was, and I think it comes down 
to this. 

I think that if we lose Europe— 
and that’s the alternative—I don’t 
think the alternative is that we 
just say, “Well, work it out your- 
self.” I think the alternative is 
that we lose Europe. I think if 
we lose Europe we’re in the gravest 
danger of losing the whole struggle 
of freedom against slavery. I 
think that is the precise issue. 
We're in this together; it’s the 
direst of all possible alternatives 
for us both. We don’t dare lose 
Europe any more than Europe dares 
lose us. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, we here at Town 
Meeting wish that every one of 
our listeners could participate di- 
rectly in Town Meeting and again 
tonight we are having our speak- 
ers answer a question submitted in 
advance by a listener. Next week 
another complete set of the Amer- 
ican People’s Encyclopedia will be 
sent to the listener whose question 
our program staff considers the 
most appropriate and _ pertinent. 
This week our listener question 
cones from Mr. Marcus H. Elliott 
of Glen Gardner, New Jersey. Mr. 
Elliott’s question is: “To what ex- 
tent should we, through economic 
or military aid, bring pressure on 
our European allies to ratify the 
European Defense Community 
Agreement?” Mr. Vorys, do you 
want to start us off in answering 
that ? 


Congressman Vorys: Yes, I think 
our present discussions have had 
something to do with that very 
pointed question. The extent to 
which one free country can bring 
pressure on other free countries is 


limited. I think that Europe itself 
must make the decision. I think 
we should use economic and mil- 
itary aid to bring pressure, and 
we should in our law and in our 
dealings bring pressure, by putting 
in an or else condition—unite or 
else—which means that we bring 
pressure through the offer of eco- 
nomic and military aid, through the 
possibility of withdrawal of eco- 
nomic and military aid. But re- 
member in dealings between free 
and independent countries we have 
to pay due respect to the freedom 
and independence of other people, 
and that’s the difficulty that free 
people face at a time like this. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Mr. 
Javits, would you like to answer 
the question? 


Congressman Javits: Yes, I 
would. I think that we cannot 
place the kind of pressure on 


Europe which says unite or perish, 
because I think that if Europe per- 
ishes at this pass we are very likely 
to perish too. That doesn’t mean 


* 


that we will, but it means that we 
will be in dire straits. Let’s not 
forget that Europe was occupied 
by Hitler, and it has been very 
freely predicted, and I think with 
great justice, that if the British 
hadn’t held out and given us that 
vantage point to fight back at 
Hitler we might very well have 
had to come to terms with Hitler. 


Now that’s history and I don’t 
think we can forget that. I think 
what we can do with Europe is to 
say that the size and character of 
our military and economic aid 
would be dependent upon your 
ability to use it effectively for the 
security and freedom of the world. 
I think that’s perfectly proper. I 
think that is really a genuine effort 
to influence the Europeans in the 
direction of European unification 
in the right way. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. And 
now we're ready to take questions 
from our audience here in the 
auditorium and I see a lady who 
has a question to start us off. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Lady; Mr. Vorys, in your opin- 
ion, can we fight communism alone 
by ourselves, if we were compelled 
to, without the help and co-opera- 
tion of the Western Powers? 


Congressman Vorys: The ques- 
tion was, could we fight com- 
munism alone without the aid of 
Western Europe? I say, yes, we 
could. We fought Hitler when 
Western Europe was occupied, and 
certainly no one would agree to 
the converse, that if Western Eu- 
rope should unfortunately be over- 
run by communism next week or 
next year, that we would im- 
mediately send offers to surrender. 
Of course we would fight on. Our 
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fight might be more difficult; it 
might take a long time, but I have 
great confidence in this most 


powerful country on earth to de- _ 


fend itself against all enemies. 


(Applause.) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Next 


question, please. 

Lady; Mr. Javits, in view of 
Germany’s past record, can she 
ever be trusted to function as a 


bona fide member of the Western 


bloc of nations? 


Congressman Javits: It seems to — 


me that that’s a very legitimate 
inquiry, and it’s been the cause 
of much soul searching by me, 


because I’ve tried very hard to 
study the problems of Germany in 
some detail since I’ve been in Con- 
gress. I’ve come to the conclusion 
that Germany is so necessary to the 
economic unification and to the 
security of Western Europe that 
we have to find, if humanly pos- 
sible, a technique, a framework, 
within which we have a reasonable 
right to feel that Germany can be 
irusted. I believe that the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community frame- 
‘work in which a German military 
(organization will be only a part, 
‘without any general staff of its 
Own, under the command of an 
‘all European entity including, in- 
cidentally, the United States, which 
{ functions in that way through the 
‘North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
| tion Commander, I think that that 
|has enough safeguards around it 
sso that it’s a proper interim step 
ito take. I wish I were a hundred 
j per cent sure, but let’s say I am 
‘51 per cent sure of it. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
\Javits. Now we have another 
lady with a question. That’s three 
ladies in a row. Where are the 
gentlemen here? 


Lady; Congressman Vorys, does 
‘your distinction between important 
and vital imply a return to isola- 
\tionism for the United States? 
Congressman Vorys: No. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Well, that’s a 
rief answer to the question. Mr. 


Javits wants to elaborate on 
Ithat no, 
Mr. Javits: J think that Mr. 


‘Vorys’ answer indicates the shift 
* the whole orbit of discussion in 
his particular field. I think it’s 
érfectly proper and just exactly 
» right answer. “No” is the 
might answer, because I think iso- 
i today is completely 
aes I say that because I think 
has is a real issue—the issue of 
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whether it is just vital or im- 
portant. I’m on the side of saying 
that it’s vital, and I hope very 
much that that point of view will 
convince the American people and 
the Congress. I think that’s the 
real issue and I think that the 
whole emphasis of reasonable dis- 
cussion has completely left be- 
hind, I hope permanently behind, 
any idea of isolationism. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Now Mr. Vorys 
wants to elaborate his “no” a 
little bit. 


Congressman Vorys: No. That’s 
all I want to say, that I don’t think 
there’s any danger of a return to 
isolationism by the United States. 
They have a world-wide position 
that they will maintain. The press- 
ing danger at the present time 
is this apparent return toward iso- 
lationism of our great friends and 
allies, the French and the British, 
who apparently think they can go 
it alone in a naughty world like 


this. (Applause.) 
Dr. Hitchcock: Congressman 
Javits. 


Man: Congressman Javits, will 
the removal of the blockade of 
Formosa tend to strain England’s 
feeling toward the United States? 


Congressman Javits: Tend to 
strain England’s feeling toward the 
United States? I believe that the 
feeling, this is just an opinion, 
from what one can gather, I be- 
lieve that the feeling is not 
strained. I believe the British 
have some grave doubts as to the 
soundness of our decision in terms 
of the situation in the Pacific. They 
just look at things in that regard 
differently from what we do. After 
all, they have recognized with very 
little satisfaction the Communist 
Chinese. I believe the American 
decision made by President Eisen- 
hower is eminently correct, and I 
believe that our British friends 


will come around to the convic- 
tion that it is eminently correct 
when they see that it’s going to 
help in the situation over there. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. May 
we have another question? 


Man: I have a question for Con- 
gressman Vorys, and I would like 
also to have Congressman Javits 
comment thereon. Why not return 
to the splendid isolation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and mind our 
own business? Then the problems 


of Western Powers, Korea, etc., 
would not exist. 
Congressman Vorys: Well, I 


don’t think we can go back, be- 
cause we've gotten so spread out. 
Remember we've got half the in- 
come of the world and we've got 
enemies all over and we need 
friends, and minding our own busi- 
ness from now on means that we 
can’t stay right here in this hemi- 
sphere. Just figure about Japan; ‘ig- 
ure about the Philippines; ‘igure 
about a lot of places that President 
Monroe didn’t have in mind when 
he laid down that doctrine. How- 
ever, we're still for the Monroe 
Doctrine, and others better keep 
out of this hemisphere. 

Dr. Hitchcock: 
Javits ? 

Congressman Javits: Of course 
I think that that idea, if it needed 
to be upset by anything such as 
Mr. Vorys properly said in times of 
world policy and the fact that eco- 
nomic and social affairs and politi- 
cal affairs are now world-wide, 
would be completely outdated by the 
fact that intercontinental aircraft 
and the atom bomb will not let us 
retire behind the ramparts of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and forget 
about the world. 

And in this connection, I’d just 
like to say a word about what 
my colleague, Mr. Vorys, said in 
the best spirit with respect to the 


Congressman 
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isolation, as he put it, of the 
British and the French. I don’t 
subscribe to that. I think the 


British and the French are deeply 
obsessed with very real troubles, 
and the American people have a 
right to understand that. The 
French are fighting a magnificent, 
bloody war against communism in 
Indo-China. Is that being isola- 
tionist? And the British are fight- 
ing a similar war in Malaya. These 
are not isolationist problems; these 
are problems of facing a big enemy, 
fighting on many fronts, and we 
must have many hands with which 
to fight him. (Applause.) 

Dr. Hitchcock: Will you stay up 
there, Mr. Javits, and answer an- 
other question? I see a lady with 
a question. 


Lady: Will the recent change of 


government in France affect the 
unity of the Western European 
powers ? 


Congressman Javits: I do not 
believe that the recent change of 
the government in France will 
have that effect. I do believe that 
it does represent a compromise, 
and this is again purely an opinion. 
We're dealing now with another 
government and another set of 
political circumstances. I do be- 
lieve that it represents a com- 
promise with those elements in 


France who feel that France can © 
do better going it more alone than ~ 


she has. I believe that fundament- 
ally the impulsions to the unifica- 


tion of Europe are so great, in- 


cluding our own deep conviction 
on that score (Mr. Vorys and I 
are completely at one as to the 
desirability of bringing it out in 
any conceivable way that we pos- 


sibly can) that the unification of 


Europe will go forward. There 
may be temporary lapses like the 
one we are having now, 

essentially it will go forward. 


but | 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Next 
question, please. 


Man: Mr. Vorys, would not a 
firm stand by this country help to 
bring together the Western Powers? 


Congressman Vorys: 1 think so. 
Yes. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Vorys is 
given to brief answers, to the point. 
Could we have another question? 

Man: Representative Javits, don’t 
you think continuing the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act this com- 
ing June will be an extremely im- 
portant means of holding the 
Western Powers together? 

Congressman Javits: J think that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is important, but I believe we 
must understand that it’s been in 
effect for some time, that it’s been 
much used, and that such effect as 
it has had has taken place, and 
that its continuing effect is de- 
sirable. JI don’t think it’s the 
vital point. 

What I'd like to see, which I 
think is the vital point in terms 
. of economic policy, is a great drive 
led by the United States to de- 
velop new markets for Western 
Europe in order to replace the 
{great markets which Western Eu- 
1 rope has lost in Eastern Europe 
cand utilizing the Repciprocal 
Trade Agreements program as a 
basis, as a point, for an enormous 
effort to induce private invest- 
ment and public investment to go 
into the underdeveloped areas. 
That I think would be a vital 
‘contribution to the unification and 
indeed to the security of Europe 
and of the whole free world. 
*Dr, Hitchcock: The gentleman in 
lthe gray suit has a question. 
Man: Congressman Javits, in 
tew of the developments in recent 
(ers is it not as important or even 
jre important to hold the Middle 
Pt and Asia together? 
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Congressman Javits: Well, I 
think [’ll take a page from Mr. 
Vorys’ book and say, yes, it is as 
important, and I shall do every- 
thing I humanly can to help in 
that regard. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Mr. 
Vorys, did you have a comment? 


Congressman Vorys: I say Amen 
to that. 


Dr. Hitchcock: All right. Now 
a lady has a question. 


Lady: Congressman Vorys, do 
you believe that the Schuman Plan 
can keep peace between France and 
Germany ? 

Congressman Vorys: No, it’s not 
sufficient in itself. It’s a great 
step forward, and, as Mr. Javits 
pointed out and I pointed it out 
before he did, it is now a going 
concern, but it doesn’t involve 
enough of the economy, and it 
doesn’t involve enough of the 
politics, or enough of the defense 
of the two countries to do the job 
by itself. 

Congressman Javits: I'd like to 
add a word to that, because I think 
that’t a very important question. 
The vital importance of the Schu- 
man Plan is that it’s a beginning 
of the economic integration of 
Europe, something which has never 
taken place before, that these two 
highly competitive nations, France 
and Great Britain, have gotten to- 
gether and pooled their coal and 
steel. I think it’s far more sig- 
nificant than the area of the 
economy it occupies because it 
establishes the principle and the 
type of organization which can be 
enormously useful in going further 
than that. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. An- 
other question, please. 

Man: Congressman Javits, will 
historical antipathies and _ ethno- 
logical differences permit a sincere 
desire for the Western Powers to 


align themselves for mutual pro- Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you very 


tection? much, Congressman Javits and Con- 
Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Javits, we gressman Vorys, for your very in- 
have about half a minute. teresting discussion of tonight’s 


_ Congressman Javits: Yes, 1 be- topic. We want to express our 
Hie wer that ne misioareal differ: appreciation to the director of the 
ences are being submerged in MAD ge ee Forum, Willan 
respects» The more; closely lenit, 7 ao ae and sheseuh eee 


character of the world helps to : 
submerge them, and I believe that ™2@" Louis Gordon. Thanks also 
are due to John Norton, Jr., and 


that will be found less and less : 
a factor and an obstacle in the his associates at WENR, the ABC 


path of European unification. affiliate for Chicago. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 
1. How strong and cohesive is our Atlantic alliance today? 


2. What factors have most contributed to its existing strength to date? 
a. Can all positive accomplishment be realistically attributed to U. S. 
pressure and aid? 
b. Has the belligerent posture of the Soviet Union been the 
strongest force in fostering Western European unity and defense? 
c. To what extent are our European allies motivated by a belief in 
themselves, their capacity to remain free and their future in a 
free world? - 


3. What are the major factors hampering effective Western European 
participation in an Atlantic alliance? 
a. Are neutralist sentiments increasing or decreasing? 
b. Are old sectionalisms, jealousies and national rivalries re- 
emerging ? 
c. How does internal political and economic instability affect the 


actions of our allies? Has the opposition of extreme left and 
right political factions made decisive action more difficult? 


d. Has distrust of American motives and fear that we are politically © 


immature and erratic made U. S. leadership less effective? 


e. Has recent relaxation of overt Russian hostility in Europe con- 
tributed to a decline in the feeling of urgency about defense? 


4. What are the prospects for increased economic cooperation (multi- 
lateral trade, convertible currencies, etc.) in Western Europe today? 


a. Have the European Payments Union and the European Economic | 
Cooperation Organization been successful? 


b. Should the U. S. have an over-all economic policy toward Western 


Europe so as not to aggravate existing economic rivalries and 
tensions ? 


c. Can we repeatedly urge our Western allies to trade more | 


among themselves, if we do not favor freer trade across the — 
Atlantic? 


5. What are the prospects for closer political ties among Western | 
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European nations? How effectively has the Council of Europe 
operated? 


What is the current state of European rearmament? MHave Euro- 
pean defense efforts been lagging? If so, why? 


a. Has the military strength of Western Europe increased relative 
to that of the Soviet Union within the past few years? 

b. Can NATO countries afford to maintain armaments on the 
scale now projected? 

c. Will Western Europe be able to provide for its self-defense within 
the foreseeable future? 


Does proposed German participation provide the major obstacle 
to ratification of the European Defense Community Treaty? 


a. Should Germany have been admitted to the NATO organization 
without creating a separate defense structure? Was such 
membership feasible or desirable? 

b. Was the American proposal to rearm Germany premature? Did 
it dampen enthusiasm for other European cooperative efforts? 
e.g., Schuman Plan, etc. 

c. Is the prospect of reconstituting a German military force, even 
within an all European army, unacceptable to the rest of the 
European community? 

d. Does the phenomenal success of Germany’s economic recovery 
make her neighbors fear her dominance in any such arrangement? 

e. Is it true that there is a trend in German public opinion favor- 
ing a German National Army? 


8. How does Britain’s aloofness regarding participation in continental 


affairs affect the future of European defense plans? 

a. Can any European defense plan succeed without close and 
active British participation? 

b. Will France consent to active German participation, if the 
British do not guarantee the close association of British con- 
tinental forces? 


What are the major problems facing France in assuming her 

position in the European Defense Community? 

a. Is fear of Germany the reason for M. Mayer’s insistence that 
settlement of the Saar question precede ratification of the treaty? 

b. Does French ratification of the treaty depend upon the amount 
of U. S. military aid forthcoming? 

c. Are the French apprehensive about the possibility of being 
subordinated by closer U. S.-British ties? 


How do the Asian commitments of our European allies affect NATO 
achievements and the prospects of early ratification of the European 
Defense Community Treaty? 
a. How does the drain on manpower and resources in the Far 
East affect the contributions of our allies to the European 
_ defense effort? 
--b. How can we achieve a balance of European and Far Eastern 


~ ‘defense in an overall strategy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union? 


i, 
“ Community treaty in case it is politically unacceptable to Europe 


_ -or technically impossible to carry out? 


Should the U. S. have an alternative to the European Defense 


~ 
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